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TO /THE TROPICS 



TOWNSVILLE is the burnished gateway to all the 
charms and delights of tropical north-east Aus- 
tralia. Situated some 800 miles north from Brisbane 
on - the silver shores of Cleveland Bay, it is visited by 
large numbers of holiday-makers every winter. 

The climate by these happy shores is truly 
delightful during the glorious winter months. The 
soft airs and graces of tropical Queensland are 
immediately noticeable. The opulent languorous 
warmth, the colourful pageantry of oleanders, 
bougainvilleas, poincianas, crotons, and acalyphas, 
strange tropical fruits, strange sights, and, over all, 
the strong down-pouring of pagan sunshine . . . . 
There is no mistaking it — this is the Tropic North. 

Behind the city looms the precipitous bulk of 
Castle Hill (933 feet) and across the bay is "this 
summer isle of Eden" — Magnetic. Inland are the great 
humping plains extending interminably to the rim of 
the sunset — cattle country, sheep runs, mines. South- 
ward are the sugarcane-growing districts of the 
Burdekin Delta and Home Hill. To the north, bordered 
by the Coral Sea, are more sugar-cane plantations, 
forests of cedar and walnut, extravagantly green vine- 
jungles and rugged mountain systems — the Wonder- 
land of North Queensland. 

Readers who desire additional information c 
cerning the resorts mentioned herein or particula 
accommodation and transportation costs and incluSJ 
bookings, are invited to communicate with th 
Queensland Government Tourist Bureau. 




TOWNSVILLE, situated on the shores of Cleveland Bay. 
832 miles north of Brisbane, is the third city in importance 
in the State. Cleveland Bay was first sighted by Captain 
Cook on 5th June, 1770. Seventy-four years were to elapse 
before it was again visited by white men. In 1844, the barque 
"Peruvian" was wrecked there, and the four survivors lived 
with the aborigines for 17 years. 

Towns ville was named after Robert Towns, a well-known 
sea captain and prominent colonist, who was a partner with 
J. M. Black in a property on the Burdekin. In 1864, Towns, 
on the advice of Dalrymple, started a boiling down works on 
Ross River to handle produce from surrounding pastoral 
holdings. From such a humble beginning Townsville has 
grown to be the second largest provincial city in Queensland, 
with a population of over 34,000. 

Viewed from Cleveland Bay, the city with its guardian 
ranges and hills presents a most attractive appearance. 
Conspicuous in the background are the Harvey and Leichhardt 
Ranges, Mount Elliott rising to 3,980 feet. Behind the city 
looms the precipitous bulk of Castle Hill, the " Cootharinga" 
of the blacks, which was named by Andrew Ball, one-time 
manager of Woodstock station, because of a fancied 
resemblance to Castletown, Capital of the Isle of Wight. 
Across the Bay is Magnetic Island. 

Townsville is the port for the produce of the extensive 
hinterland, consisting of meat, wool, sugar, minerals (mainly 
silver-lead, bullion, zinc concentrates, &a, from Mount Isa 
Mines). Ross River and Alligator Creek meatworks, the 
largest in the Commonwealth, handle much of the produce of 

the cattle country, and export many thousands of tons of 

frozen beef and canned goods. 

There are ample facilities for sport and recreation at 
Townsville — bowls, golf, croquet, tennis, swimming, racing, 
picture shows — while a number of short tours can be made 
to places of interest in and around the city. The Hynes 
Highway to the summit of Castle Hill (933 feet) affords 
wonderful views of city and bay. The Strand, running for miles 
along the waterfront, is one of the most delightful pleasances 
on the Australian littoral. Mount St. John Zoo and Bird 
Sanctuary is well worth a visit. Magnetic Island, Mount Spec, 
and when opportunity offers, Great Palm Island, are high 
spots to be included in every North Queensland itinerary, 
and across the Bay is Magnetic Island. 



ALLED "Daggoombah" by the aborigines, Magnetic is 



a mountainous island bejewelling the sparkling cobalt 



waters of Cleveland Bay, some five miles from 
Townsville. Triangular shaped and twenty square miles in 
area it was named " Magnetical' Island " by Captain Cook in 
1770 under the impression that the variations in his compasses 
were caused by the influence of magnetic iron. 

This beautiful isle is indented by a series of crescent- 
shaped coves and bays each forming a playground of 
considerable charm. There are pretty little settlements at 
Nellie Bay, Jeffrey's Bay (Arcadia), Picnic Bay, Alma Bay, 
Horseshoe Bay, and West Point, comprising separate cabins, 
community dining and recreation rooms, and modern 
conveniences. The settlements are picturesquely set amidst 
coconut palms, mangoes, tamarinds, and other tropical trees 
and colourful shrubs. 

Conditions are ideal for really enjoyable holidays — 
boating, bathing all the year round, tennis, hiking along 
the scenic pathways from bay to bay and climbing among 
the rugged granite country inland (Mount Cook rises to 
1,682 feet). Magnificent seascapes are the reward for a climb 
to any of the many natural lookouts. The less energetic 
can laze away the days in truly tropic fashion in the shade of 
coconut-palm groves or dark foliaged mango trees. In all, 
Magnetic is a delightful island retreat far removed from the 
hurly-burly of every-day life. There is a regular launch service 
from Townsville. 

Although- usually spoken of as Palm Island, the site of 
the principal aboriginal settlement in Queensland is on Great 
Palm Island, the largest of the group. It is situated 35 miles 
north from Townsville and about 22 miles east from Lucinda 
Point, with an area of 25 square miles. 

Great Palm Island is mountainous, the highest peak 
rising to 1,890 feet. All round the island are picturesque sandy 
bays, behind which are pockets of alluvial soil. Like most of 
the islands within the Great Barrier Reef region, this island 
is partly surrounded by a fringing coral reef, exposed at low 
tide, but with exquisite coral formations where it dips into deep 
water. 

The aboriginal settlement is situated at Challenger Bay 
in a picturesque setting of mango trees and coconut palms. 
Tropical shrubs and fruits also grow in profusion. The 
inhabitants number about 1,400. 




. Spec 



Top — Masonry arch 
bridge over Crystal 
Creek on road to Mt. 
Spec. 



Centre — Tropical vege- j 
tation on the Paluma I 
Range. 



Below— Falls at Mt. Spec. ' 




THE construction of a first class highway from Moorigobulla 
over the Paluma Range to the Mount Spec and Running 
River districts provides an outlet from Townsville to the 
many scenic attractions of the coastal range to the north- 
west of the city. 

The ascent of the range actually commences at a 
spot about two miles from Moongobulla, which is 39 miles 
distant from Townsville by rail and 42 miles by road. At this 
point the range road commences and it ascends Little Crystal 
Creek Gorge for seven miles where at an elevation of 1,086 feet 
the road crosses Little Crystal Creek by means of a masonry 
arch bridge — the first of its kind to be built by the Main Roads 
Commission in Queensland. The crystal-clear, cool water 
cascades down the steep jungle-clad slopes forming a 
succession of delightful waterfalls and at the foot of many of 
them are natural bathing pools. Palms, vine-jungles, and a 
wealth of tropical foliage add to the charm of this mountain 
highway. 

About a mile beyond the bridge the road swings 
abruptly around a steep bluff and brings to view the first of 
a series of breath-taking ocean panoramas. Away to the 
north are Lucinda Point, and Hinchinbrook Island 
and Channel, fringed by the Cardwell Ranges; 
straight out to sea are the north and south groups 
of Palm Islands; while to the south Halifax Bay 
merges into Cleveland Bay with Cape Cleveland 
forming a background to the high ridges of 
Magnetic Island. Below, the cane farms on the 
coastal plains resemble well-kept lawns and 
make vivid checkerboard patterns alternating 
with, the deeper hues of ploughed land. 

The road attains its highest point at 2,925 feet 
before reaching Paluma or Cloudy Clearing, 
13 miles from Moongobulla, and continues for 

another 15 miles towards Runnina River. 
Eventually it will form the Gregory Highway 
linking Townsville with the Northern Inland 
Highway. The climate at these altitudes is 
invigorating and the Paluma Range bids fair to 
become a Simla for North Queensland residents. 
There is a guest house at Paluma. Furnished 
cottages may also be rented from the Main Roads 
Commission. 



LEAVING Townsville on the "last lap/' the "Sunshine 
Express" passes through cattle country to Rollingstone 
(33 miles); but from there onward the country assumes a 
more tropical appearance and the closing stages of the 
journey are the most fascinating of all. 

The pretty little town of Ingham is situated 67 miles 
north of Townsville in the centre of the Herbert Valley. The 
surrounding country opens out into vast plains, chiefly 
covered with sugar-cane, but patches of virgin jungle can be 
noticed. 

Watered by Palm Creek this sugar and dairying town 
nestles among enormous shade trees. Weeping figs, bamboos, 
and the ubiquitous mango tree provides a magnificent back- 
ground of various shades of green for the flaming red of the 
poinciana and golden blooms of the cascara tree. From 
Ingham there is a narrow gauge tramline and a road to 
Lucinda Point, 18 miles distant. A bowling green and a golf 
course at Ingham are available to visitors. 

Cardwell is 100 miles north of Townsville on the shores 
of Rockingham Bay and at the northern end of Hinchinbrook 
Channel. From Cardwell G. E. Dalrymple set out on his 
voyage which resulted in the opening up of the Johnstone 
River in the early seventies. That voyage really sounded 
the. deathknell of Cardwell as a port, for it led to the 
development of Innisfail and Cairns, and as time went on, 
Cardwell declined in importance until it became what it is 
to-day, a quiet seaside village. 

On the highlands to the west lie some of the State's 
largest timber resources. The sugar-belt is broken for a few 
miles in this locality but there are a number of citrus orchards 
and banana plantations thereabouts. Cardwell has a fine 
beach and the fishing is excellent. 

About twenty-five years ago the site of the present 
thriving township of Tully (127 miles north of Townsville) was 
dense jungle. The Crown decided to erect a sugar-mill at 
Tully after considering the claims of a number of other 
districts. It was erected in 1925, at a cost of over £700,000, 
and became one of the largest producers of raw sugar in the 
Commonwealth. Later the mill was purchased by the farmers 
and is now run co-operatively. Tully lies at the foot of 
Mt. Tyson. It is one of the most prosperous towns in the 
State and has many beauty spots within easy reach. It is from 
Tully that tourists commence the short journey to Dunk Island. 



Hinchinbrook 




HINCHINBROOK Channel and Whitsunday Passage are 
names familiar to most Australians, and reminiscences 
of a tour of North Queensland invariably include 
enthusiastic reference to at least one of these high-spots of 
scenic beauty. It is the impressive heights of Hinchinbrook 
Island that provide much of the grandeur of the scenery — 
Mount Bowen's altitude being 3,650 feet, Mount Diamantina 
3,150 feet. Mount Strolach 3,020 feet, and several other peaks 
exceeding 2,000 feet. Between these elevations rising abruptly 
from the waters edge and the majestic ranges on the mainland 
is a comparatively narrow channel of deep water which 
mirrors the luxuriant tropical growth on the slopes and 
assumes a likeness to a land-locked inlet surrounded by 
rugged mountainous masses. World travellers have seen in 
Hinchinbrook Channel a resemblance to the fiords of Norway 
and Seto-Naikai, the famed inland sea of Japan. 

Situated in Rockingham Bay, approaching within four 
miles of the Herbert River in the south, and to a point opposite 
Cardwell in the north, Hinchinbrook National Park comprises 
about 97,000 acres and is twenty-Wo miles long, consisting 
entirely of steep ranges, coned-shaped peaks, and table-tops 
clothed with a rich brocade of deep green tropical foliage. 
Waterfalls thread the jungle-clad slopes with veins of silver, 
leaping over gigantic pre- 
cipices and falling thousands 
of feet into gorges "nigh as 
old as Time," or being 
swallowed in the riotous 
jungle bordering the lake- 
like expanse of ultramarine 
sea. It is a strange and 
wonderful compound of 
austerity and fantasy. And 
through the wild beauty of 
this fascinating region winds 
the Channel, a ribbon of 
blue water, here widening 
and there narrowing — a 
gondola passage for the 
prows of romance. 



Reef fish caught off 
Hinchinbrook Island. 





SOME words have lost their souls and become mere 
counters in the exchange of thought, with as little colour 
and fragrance as a pressed flower. But some words' are 
irrepressible and refuse to obey the dismal process of 
desiccation. The world "island" is one of these. What boy's 
heart does not leap at the sight of an island, as Wordsworth's 
did when he saw a rainbow, and that literary Crusoe, the 
late E. J. Banfield, when he became the hermit and beach- 
comber of Dunk Island, one of the entrancing groups and 
archipelagoes inside the Great Barrier Reef. Geographically 
dwarfed by its bulky neighbour Hinchinbrook, Dunk Island 
embraces an area of 3£ square miles, with some 10 miles 
of scalloped shoreline, and rises to 860 feet. Called 
"Coonanglebah" by the natives it was named by Cook in 
1770 after George M. Dunk, Earl of Halifax and First Lord of 
the Admiralty. 

All is lovely on this delicious isle— tranquil jungle- 
bordered Brammo Bay, the steep forest-clad declivities, the 
open patches of savannah and grassy epaulettes on the 
shoulders of the hills, crystal clear perennially singing 
streams, the songs and undertones of tropic birds. And then 
to explore the isle in search of the wonderful treasures dear 
to the heart of "The Beachcomber" — the secret Cave of the 
Swiftlets, the lovely Cave of the Falling Star, the coral gardens 
and marine fairylands about which Banfield wrote so lovingly. 
Sea, forest, jungle afford never-ending pleasures. Adjacent to 
Dunk Island, little more than an hour's run in a fast launch, 

are splendid big-game fishing 
. ^ -« grounds where even the veriest tyro 
* with rod or line can feel the thrill 

, I of landing fiercely fighting fish. And 

there is always to be enjoyed cruising 
\ among the nearby islands — the 

Barnards in the north, the Family 
Group, Goold and Richards Islands, 
and in the south the wildly beautiful 
Hinchinbrook National Park. 
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F^R INFORMATION AND BOOKINGS 

CONSULT 

QUEENSLAND GOVERNMENT TOURIST BUREAU 



ADELAIDE STREET, BRISBANE 

Martin Place, Sydney; Cr. Collins and Elizabetn Streets, Melbourne; 
and at Coolangatta, Rockhampton, Mackay, Townsville, Cairns. 



A- H. TUCKER, GOVERNMENT PRINTER, BRISBANE. 



